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Here and Abroad 


People—Piaces—Events 


PAY RAISE 


A new wage law has gone into effect 
in Puerto Rico. The bill sets mini- 
mum wages at from 25 cents an hour 
for farm workers to 90 cents for some 
factory employes. The government 
hopes eventually to have a dollar-an- 
hour minimum wage for all workers. 


OLD SHIPS 

The Navy is preparing to dispose of 
107 ships left over from World War II. 
New weapons and tactics have made 
The Navy 
has asked Congress for permission to 
the friendly foreign 
governments or use them for scrap. 


STILL AT WAR 


Fighting in the British Federation 
of Malaya has entered its ninth year. 
Communist rebel have 
causing trouble in this Southeast Asia 
land since the end of World War II. 
They are not very strong, but their 


them practically useless. 


sell vessels to 


troops been 


tactics hamper the government. 


TV IN SCHOOL 


A 2-year experiment will begin next 
September in Maryland to test the use 
A closed TV 
circuit will connect all the schools in 
an entire county, with 20,000 pupils 
receiving instruction. <A 
teacher using this system will be seen 
heard by the 
county. 


SOVIET MOVIES 


The Soviet Union is increasing the 


of television in schools. 


televised 


and every student in 


production of films for export to other 
120 


feature films by 1960, compared with 


countries. It plans to turn out 


75 this year and 65 in 1955. 
LEARN BY LISTENING 


Latin 
be able to 
English by 
program will originate in New 
City. Native Latin Americans will 
speak common Spanish and 
phrases, and a North American will 
repeat them in English. 

on 


LIVING ABROAD 


The 
Living is 


will 
course in 
The 
York 


American students soon 
take a 6-month 


short-wave radio. 


words 


International 
600 


Experiment in 
sending about young 
people to several European countries 
this summer. They will each stay with 
a family then travel 
around the country they are visiting 
another month. In return, 150 
youths from other countries are com- 
ing to the United States. The Experi- 
ment organization, which 
its 25th this 


headquarters in Putney, Vermont. 


AID TO CEYLON 

This for the 
United will 
economic aid to Ceylon. 
ment will help the island country with 
designed to modernize its 
railway lines, provide irrigation sys- 
tems, and develop industry. 


for a month, 


for 


celebrates 


anniversary year, has 


the 
large-scale 


first time, 


give 


year, 
States 
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GREAT LAKES harbors, like this one at Toledo, Ohio, will become important 
ports for ships from all over the world when the whole St. Lawrence Seaway 


route is opened. 


It should be completed by 1959. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


Canada and United States Are Working Together on Project 


to Open All Great Lakes to Big Seagoing Ships 


i. along the Great Lakes, cities 
such as Cleveland and Milwaukee 
look the they 
will major visited 


forward to time when 


become seaports 
regularly by large cargo vessels from 
Their new 
to be made possible by the St. Law- 


distant continents. role is 
rence Seaway project, now scheduled 
for completion by 1959. 
Canada and the United 
handling this mammoth enterprise 
jointly. In order to get an idea of 
what they seek to accomplish, let’s look 


States are 


for a moment at the history and geog- 
raphy of the St. 
Lakes region. 

Early explorers, probing the edges 
of North America, found the St. 
rence River and used it as a route to 
the hoped it 
might lead to the other side of the con- 
tinent. ) 


Lawrence and Great 


Law- 


interior. (Some even 


Ever since, the long waterway chain 
consisting of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes has played an important 
part in the history and development of 
America. Two and a half centuries 
ago, long before the United States and 
Canada became free nations, colonists 
began to dig canals and construct locks 
along the big river so as to raise its 
value as a route for commerce. 


Taken as a whole, the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes provide a water 
way extending more than 2,000 miles 
North America. This passage 
touches some of the most highly indus- 
The St. Law- 


rence itself now carries a large portion 


into 
trialized areas on earth. 


of Canada’s foreign trade. 
from 
upstream as 
thousand 
Also, sizable ships 
Lakes 


But such vessels cannot move 


the At- 
far as 


Great ocean vessels 
lantic can 
Montreal, 


from the open sea, 


move 
Canada, a miles 
can navigate the entire Great 
system. 
freely back and forth between the lakes 
and the deep portion of the St. Law- 
rence, 

There is a bottleneck which keeps 
all but the smallest ships from travel- 
ing the full length of the waterway, 
which extends from the Atlantic Ocean 
to such western lake ports as Chicago 
and Duluth. 


boat 


To make this entire jour- 


ney, a must be small enough to 


use the shallow channel, only 14 feet 
deep, that extends between Montreal 
and the eastern end of Lake Ontario. 

A major aim of the St. 
Seaway project is to deepen this shal- 


Lawrence 


low section of the river, and thus open 
the Great Lakes to large ships from 
(Continued on page 2) 


The Netherlands 
Gaining Business 


Little Land Is Manufacturing 
Record Amounts of Goods 
for World’s Markets 


FEW weeks ago a foreign air- 

line received a $50,000,000 loan 
from 3 U. S. banks. The loan was the 
biggest ever made by American banks 
to a foreign air carrier. The money 
went to the famous Royal Dutch Air- 
lines—better KLM. The 
line will use the money to purchase 
new planes. Many of the new craft 
will be made in American factories. 
KLM was among the world’s first 
commercial airlines. During World 
War II the airline—like many other 
Dutch enterprises almost 
knocked out of 
sut the Dutch worked hard to build 
Today it serves 115 cities 
It’s 
makes 


known as 


-was 


business. 


it up again. 
in 72 countries on 5 continents. 
KLM 
no city-to-city flights within the Neth- 
erlands itself, and its only home air- 
port is 12 feet level. 
This points up 
much progress the Dutch have made 
the 1945. They 
have not only rebuilt a famous airline, 


interesting to note that 


below sea 


news again how 


since war ended in 
but they have also replaced the big 
fleet of freight and passenger ships 
which they lost in the war years. Once 
again, the Netherlands is a great trad- 
ing nation—selling and buying goods 
in all parts of the world. Its people 
have repaired war-damaged cities and 
They 
than 
The Dutch show what a small, hard- 


factories. turn out more fac- 


tory products ever before. 
working land can do without big col- 
This little 


great empire. It 


ruled 
hold 


Indies 


onies, nation once 


over a had a 
on the fabulously wealthy East 
1595. The products of 
these islands helped swell the Dutch 
wealth. Before World War II, the is 
lands produced about a third of the 


as early as 


world’s rubber, a third of its copra, a 
fourth of its tin, most of its 
and great quantities of spices, 


quinine, 
sugar, 
tobacco, oil, and wood. 

Soon after Japan entered the world 
conflict, she seized the Dutch Indies, 
lying off Southeast Asia. The wealth 
that had flowed for so many years into 
the Netherlands from her rich Asiatic 
More- 
the 
into 


possessions abruptly ceased 


when the and 
back 
the 


and fo 


over, ended 
Dutch 
the 


demanded 


war 
prepared to move 
Indies 


ight 


the natives of 
their 


the returning Dutch. 


Indies, 


freedom 


The Dutch eventually agreed to the 
establishment of an independent 
called Indonesia Today Dutchmen 
still do business there, but the Nether- 


lands no 


state, 


longer controls Indonesia’s 


and rubber 

Netherlands New 
Dutch 
Latin America are the self-governing 
Antilles 


rich stores of tin 

In the Pacific, 
Guinea is the only territory. In 
(two small island groups in 


(Continued on page 6) 
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A New Seaway 


(Continued from page 1) 


the Atlantic—at the river’s mouth. 

Another goal is hydroelectric power 
Part of the river-deepening program 
is being accomplished through con 
truction of large dams near Massena, 
New York, and Iroquois, Ontario. Be- 
idles creating deep lakes for easy navi 
vation, these dams will enable a new 
powerhouse near Massena to generate 
about as much electricity each year as 
New York City used during 1955 
The power project, including con- 
truction of the dams, is being handled 
and financed by the state of New York 
and the Canadian province of Ontario, 
New York and Ontario are spending 
about $600,000,000 on their part of the 
St. Lawrence development enterprise; 
in return, they eventually will share 
the electric current that is produced 

Work relating to navigation alone, 
rather than to electric power, is being 
done by agencies of the U. 8. and Ca- 
nadian national governments. Under 
the original estimates, Canada was to 
perform $200,000,000 worth of dredg- 
ing and construction on this part of 
the project, while the United States 
was to do about $105,000,000 worth. 
jut it now appears that the cost may 
run somewhat higher for both coun 
tric Ixcavators, digging into the 
heavy blue clay and rocky glacial till 
of the St. Lawrence area, have found 
their task extremely difficult and ex 
pensive 

A part of Canada’s job is to deepen 
the Welland Canal, whose locks and 
channels enable ships to bypass Niag 
ara Falla between Lakes Erie and On 
tario. Now 25 feet deep, the Welland 
is being cut to 27, 

As we have already noted, the U, § 
Canadian seaway enterprise is sched 
uled for completion by 1959. From 
time to time, however, disagreements 
crop up between the 2 nations over 
various details of the work. Quite a 
few people feel that such controversies 
may delay the project. Many other ob 
servers expect Canada and the United 
States to iron out their differences suc 


Michigan, and Superior. (This is to 
be a separate project and is not offi- 
cially regarded as part of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway enterprise.) These pas- 
sages, even today, are big enough to 
accommodate fairly large ships. As 
soon as the present job on the St. Law- 
rence bottleneck is finished, therefore, 
sizable ocean vessels from Europe and 
other foreign lands will be able to 
visit port cities on all the Great Lakes. 
Many of these cities are already far 
along with preparations. Chicago, for 
example, is spending millions of dol- 
lars to develop a great modern harbor 
in Lake Calumet, in the southern part 
of the city. Lake Calumet not only is 
connected with Lake Michigan, but 
also is linked to the Mississippi River 
by a series of barge channels; so it 
undoubtedly will be an extremely im- 
portant center for water traffic. 
Milwaukee, about 90 miles north of 
Chicago, is getting ready to give her 
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HEAVY LINE shows the route vessels can take on the new waterway when it 


is completed 


cessfully as they go along, and finish 
the seaway on time. 

When the 2 countries do complete 
this joint task, there will be a passage 
at least 27 feet deep all the way from 
the Atlantic Ocean, through the St. 
Lawrence River and Lake Ontario, to 
the western end of Lake Erie. 

It is also expected that our own na- 
tion, by 1962 or earlier, will have 
deepened the channels which lead far- 
ther westward—into Lakes Huron, 


Ocean-going vessels will be able to reach innermost ports. 


neighbor strong competition in the 
race for seaway business. Milwaukee 
now claims to have one of the best 
ports on the Great Lakes, and is spend- 
ing large sums of money to improve it 
still further. 

Numerous other U. S. and Canadian 
cities are taking similar steps, or plan- 
ning them. Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 


troit, Duluth, Erie, Hamilton (in On- 
tario), Montreal, Toledo, and Toronto 
are among these. 


Many industria! concerns are draw- 
ing up plans to make use of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Take the Alumi- 
num Company of America (ALCOA) 
for instance. ALCOA’s big plant at 
Massena, New York, is slated for ex- 
pansion. It will use great quantities 
of hydroelectric power from the St. 
Lawrence project, and also will employ 
seaway vessels to obtain raw materials. 

Nobody knows exactly how much 
traffic and cargo the seaway will carry 
after it gets into full-scale operation. 
At present, about 10,000,000 tons of 
cargo moves along the St. Lawrence 
annually. Some observers predict that 
the enlarged seaway will be handling 
4 or 5 times this much within a few 
years after it opens. 

Countless kinds of products will pass 
through the waterway. Moving up the 
St. Lawrence and into the Great Lakes 
will be iron ore from the northeastern 
Canadian wilderness, sports cars from 
sritain, chemicals and optical equip- 
ment from Germany, and unusual 
foods from the Mediterranean region. 

For export from this continent, sea- 
going vessels will pick up cargoes of 
U. S. and Canadian grain, steel, ma- 
chinery, and so on. Many automobiles 
from Detroit undoubtedly will be 
shipped through the seaway enroute to 
Europe, South America, and other 
lands. 

Small vessels from European coun- 
tries such as Germany, Norway, and 
the Netherlands are already a familiar 
sight on the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes. Foreign companies are 
now making ambitious plans for send- 
ing larger ships to Great Lakes ports 
when the seaway project is finished. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. government 
has announced federal subsidies for 
American shipping firms whose vessels 
travel between Great Lakes cities and 
certain foreign lands. Our govern- 
ment has long been giving financial aid 
to U. S. ocean lines—to help them com- 
pete on a more favorable basis with 
foreign companies, whose construction 
and operating costs are comparatively 
low. Such help will now be extended 
to American firms that carry sea trade 
into the Great Lakes. 

While the people in many areas 
around the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence look forward with enthusi- 
asm to the opening of the enlarged 





IRON ORE, factory goods, and foodstuffs, it is expected, will be shipped in and out of Great Lakes ports in large quantities 
when the St. Lawrence Seaway is completed. Ships will travel between Canadian and U. S. ports and those of other lands. 


waterway, there are other Americans 
who expect to be harmed by the proj- 
ect. The seaway has long been an ex- 
tremely controversial topic. Only after 
many years of debate did the United 
States finally decide to help carry out 
this enterprise, in cooperation with 
Canada. 

Six Presidents in succession, from 
Harding to Eisenhower, actively sup- 
ported the seaway proposal; but not 
until 2 years ago did Congress finally 
approve it. The project still has many 
critics, who argue as follows: 

“The plans that are now being car- 
ried out, in connection with this sea- 
way, were outmoded before the pres- 
ent construction job was begun. Large 
numbers of merchant ships—Ameri- 
can vessels especially—will find the 27- 
foot channel too shallow. So seaway 
boosters eventually will launch a cam- 
paign for further deepening of the 
channels, to 35 feet or so. The cost 
of this additional work will be tre- 
mendous. 

“The seaway, icebound during sev- 
eral months of each year, won’t live 
up to its supporters’ claims. It will be 
a disappointment to many of the Great 
Lakes cities that are now making elab- 
orate plans. 

“To the extent that it does succeed 
as an artery of commerce, it will be 
taking ocean traffic away from East 
Coast ports such as Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. it may 
also take considerable freight business 
away from northeastern railroads. If 
it helps some groups within our popu- 
lation, it will harm others.” 

Seaway supporters reply: 

“The 27-foot channel, now under 
construction, is deep enough for pres- 
ent purposes. It can probably handle 
about three-fourths of the world’s 
ships. Sometime in the future, condi- 
tions might justify the construction of 
a larger channel. We should then have 
to judge any new proposals on their 
own merits. 

“It is strange to hear our opponents 
first declaring that the seaway as now 
planned will be outmoded and perhaps 
nearly useless, and then in the next 
breath complaining that it may take 
too much business away from the East 
Coast ports and the railroad com- 
panies. They can’t have it both ways. 
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“Despite its handicap of being closed 
by ice each winter, the new seaway 
will boost the prosperity of our nation 
asawhole. This boost will, in the long 
run, help even those ports and indus- 
tries that expect at first to lose some 
of their business to the St. Lawrence 
waterway.” 

No matter how valuable the seaway 
may eventually 
ment is causing real distress for cer- 
tain groups of people—mainly Cana- 
dian—along the St. Lawrence River. 
These are the families whose old vil- 
lages and farms will be flooded, as 
dams are built to deepen the river. 
Such people are to be paid for the land 
and other property which the rising 
waters will cover, but still they don’t 
like to leave the homes which they and 
their ancestors have known for many 
years. 


become, its develop- 


There is also the problem of relo- 
cating many miles of highways and 
railroads. 

The effects, good and bad, of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project cannot be 
fully evaluated for a long time. But 
whether in the long run it confirms the 
views of its boosters or those of its 
critics, this is one of the most elabo- 
rate construction jobs that man has 
ever undertaken on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

By TOM MYER 


Amazon Boom 


Shiploads of derricks and other oil- 
drilling equipment are being hauled 
up Brazil’s Amazon River. Their des- 
point in the Amazon 
Basin some 700 or more miles from 
the coast. There, teams of American 
and Brazilian oil drillers are piercing 
the earth for the valuable black fluid. 

Oil experts believe that the central 
Amazon region may soon become one 
of the richest petroleum areas in the 
world. Test wells in the indi- 
that underground 
extend over a wide region 
from central Brazil to 
Peru and Colombia. 


tination is a 


area 
cate pools of oil 
perhaps 


neighboring 


In addition to oil, the Amazon Basin 
is also producing more and more min- 
erals and forest products. 
near the Amazon River are expected 
to begin producing some 700,000 tons 
of manganese a year by October. Saw- 
mills, plywood factories, other 
wood industries are springing up in 
the area. Also, natural rubber, which 
is native to Brazil, is making a come- 
back in the river basin. 


New mines 


and 


Appian Way 


Travel on Italy’s famous Appian 
Way may soon come to an end. The 
road has seen 2,268 years of service, 
but this isn’t why it’s to be closed. 


The ancient road is still far less 
bumpy than many of Italy’s newer 
thoroughfares. The Appian Way will 


be closed so that archeologists may 
study the secrets of its construction. 

The famous road started in 
312 B. C. by an engineer named 
Appius Claudius Caecus. During its 
long years of 
traveled by everything 
legions to American jeeps. 

The 


miles 


was 


service, it has been 


from Roman 
road is 18 feet wide and 350 
long. It 
blocks of lava, cemented together with 
lime. Travelers along the route may 
see a variety of 
tombs, viaducts, and temples. 


is paved with huge 


ancient ruins 
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NEW GUINEA is an important part of 


1A 
bbnns. 


PAWN FOR AMERICAN ave 


the Southeast Asia community of islands 


The Island of New Guinea 


FFERED a free trip anywhere 
in the world, few people would 
name New Guinea as their destination. 
Sultry and largely unexplored, the 
Pacific island isn’t the kind of place 
that a tourist would choose. Its steam- 
ing jungles and black mosquitoes alone 
are enough to scare most people away! 
Although it isn’t a favorite vacation 
New 
headlines and has done so since 1942 
when American GI’s fought the in- 
vading Japanese along its beaches. The 
eastern part of the island is governed 
by Australia. The western half, called 
Netherlands New Guinea, has been a 
bone of contention between the Dutch 
and Indonesians for several years. 


spot, Guinea gets its share of 


The trouble started when Indonesia 
was granted independence from the 


Dutch in 1949. won 
almost all the old Dutch 
the Indonesians did not 
New The Dutch 


give up their claim to this territory, 


Although they 
East Indies; 
get western 
Guinea. refused to 
although they did agree to discuss the 
matter again at a later date. 

Talks the 
brought no agreement. 


nations 

Dutch 
troops hold western New Guinea, and 
the Dutch they 
there. The Indonesians, on the other 


between two 


Today 
say intend to stay 
hand, are just as determined that some 
New Guinea will be 
All in all, it looks as though 
the Pacific island will be in the news 


day western 


theirs. 


for some time to come. 


Big Island. New Guinea is the 
world’s second largest island. It covers 
an area of 342,000 square miles. It’s 


as big as Texas and North Dakota 
put together. 

The island is crossed by a towering 
chain of mountains with peaks higher 
Mighty 


mountains 


in the United States 
the 
During the rainy season, 
the is 


than any 


rivers flow down from 
into the sea. 
terrible storms sweep across 
land 
New 


jungles 


Guinea is covered with dense 


Great vines climb the trees 


and make it almost impossible to get 
through An 
path 
miles a day 

The teem 
brilliant butterflies, 


sized lizards, bats, turtles, 


explorer who cuts a 
the forest 


u speed record 


through considers 2 


jungles with wildlife 


crocodiles, giant 
and snakes 
New Guinea is home to the ring-tailed 
opossum, wild pig, and the wallaby 
a tiny kangaroo 
Most of the 2% 


live on the steaming island are natives 


million people who 


euro 
the 
Others re 


only about 
peans on New 
have black 
well-tanned 


fe et tall, 


There are 26,000 


Guinea Some of 


skins 


white 


natives 


semble men. Some 


are 6 while others are Pyg 
mies 
Many of the 


who fight 


wild savy 
their 
tr ibe ‘ 


natives are 


continually with 


The 


are cannibals and live like hunted ani 


ayes 


neighbors most savage 


mals with their possessions strapped 
to their backs 

The Papuans, best known of the 
natives, live in villages along the 


Their 


The women raise yama, 


banks of the rivers houses are 


made of logs 


bananas, sugar cane, and taro—a 


starchy plant—-in small gardens. The 
men make fine boats by scooping out 
tree trunks 

The island of New Guinea has rich 


resources, but little has been done with 
The forests yield valuable tim 

and oil has found on the 

island By HAZEL ELDRIDGE 


them. 


ber, been 
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Historical Background - - - 


YPRUS is the latest land to defy 
British influence and control. Brit- 
the last remain- 
ing stronghold of Britain in the east- 
ern fighting to 
keep island. 


ish troops in Cyprus, 


Mediterranean, 
control of the Large 
numbers of Cypriots, many of whom 


are 


are of Greek origin, want Britain to 
leave the island and permit it to unite 
with Greece, 

There is no question that the once 
mighty British Empire, maintained by 
a powerful navy, is a relic of the past. 
On the other hand, the British asso- 
ciation of free nations, called the Com- 
monwealth of Nations, is very much 
alive and is a vital force in the world 
today. 

At one time or another, the British 
Empire has embraced vast areas of 
the globe. In North America, it took 
in a large part of the territory of 
present-day Canada and the United 
States. In the Pacific, it included 
Australia and New Zealand. In Asia, 
it consisted of Malaya, 
In Africa, it took 


Singapore, 
Burma, and India. 


in a number of lands from the top 
of the continent to the bottom. 
All over the world, moreover, the 


British owned islands which 
as bases for their great navy. 
truly said that “the sun 
on the British Empire.” 
In addition to territory which the 
sritish owned outright, they also en- 
joyed special commercial or trading 
privileges in a number of other lands, 


served 
It was 


never seta 


including China, Iran, Egypt, and 
Iraq. 

This huge empire was built up piece 
by piece over a period of some 400 
years. Soon after Columbus dis 


covered America, English explorers 


traders, and adventurers secured foot 


holds for their country in North Amer 





feow Comrton «6 #£0 Ener ‘ 


BRITAIN’S empire was at its peak 
during Queen Victoria's reign 


ica, Asia, Africa, and elsewhere. 
Britain’s methods of acquiring and 
holding colonies, like those of other 
nations, ruthless 
America’s revolt, though, taught the 
English rulers a lesson which, in large 


were sometimes 


remembered On 
that, 


part, they always 


many occasions after Britain 


British Empire 


made concessions of self-rule to colo 
nial peoples in order to keep them 
from breaking completely away from 


the empire 
Numerous 


improve 


ate pa were also tuken to 


living conditions in the lands 


under British 


control These meas 
ures often came too late and did not 
go far enough to prevent friction be 
tween Britain and her possessions, but 


they helped to improve relations 
Today, the British have outright 
ownership or 


control of only a small 


portion of the land area they formerly 


held Country after country in the 
empire has won the right to govern 
itself In addition, certain nation 
have cut off England’s special busine 
privileges within their borders. On! 
in Africa does Britain still own or 
control large territories 

Most of the empire countries which 


have gained self-rule, though, are still 
the 
Commonwealth of Nations. This fam 
ily of 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon 
Zealand, Pakistan, the | 


associated with English in the 
nation include 


Indim, New 


nion of South 


independent 


Africa, and Britain herself 

These countries give special trad 
concessions to one another, and they 
work closely together in ther 
We are the only majo: countr for 
meriy owned by Britain that does not 
belong to the Commonwealtl and 
even we work in close cooperatior th 
most of these nation im the nter 
natior field By ANTON BERLE 
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The Story of the Week 


Air Traffic Jams 


President Eisenhower is calling for 

peedy action to improve our system 

of airwa He has asked his special 
t on aviation, kedward Curti 


report on hi tudies reyvarding alr 


roviems a quickly 48 po sible 


The President put Curtis in charge 
lation planning in the 
country last winter Original plan 
called for Curt) to tell the White 


House and Conygre 


, 


about proposed 
chanyes in air traffic regulations about 
a year from now. But the President 
called for a speed-up of the air study 
after 2 airliners crashed simultane 
ously over Arizona earlier this month, 

The 2 planes are believed to have 


collided in mid-air, killing all 128 pas 


enyers and crew members aboard, it 
was the nation’s worst commercial air 
line disaster on record 


At present, our country has a 75,000- 
york of sky lanes connecting 


Keach lane is about 10 miles 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD Jenoke has just re- 
corded a message to be sent by Radio 


Free Europe to his grandmother behind 
the Iron Curtain. With him is the pro- 
gram director, a refugee from commu- 


nist-ruled Hungary. 


wide and rises vertically for 1,000 feet, 
Starting from the ground and work- 
ingy up, many lanes can be placed one 
on top of the other, 

Over the years, more and more 
planes have been using these air lanes. 
Also, the 
invreasing steadily. Hence, air officials 


peed of aircraft has been 


point out, our airways are becoming 
more crowded and dangerous all the 
tirne, That's why experts are calling 
for speedy changes in our air traffic 


aystem 


Student Behavior 


There have been many stories in 
newspapers and magazines in recent 
years about juvenile delinquency in 
our schools, To find out what teachers 
themselves have to say about this mat- 
ter, the National Education Associ- 
ation recently asked this question of 
ome 10,000 teachers: 

“Is the situation in your community 
as a whole as bad as has been por- 
trayed throughout the country by 
press, movies, and radio?” 

A total of 4,270 teachers answered 
More than 9 out of 10 of 
these teachers said that conditions in 


the query 


their communities are not as bad as 
seems to be widely believed. 

A majority of the teachers who have 
taught 20 years or more in the schools 
did say, though, that certain offenses 





such as discourtesy and cheating have 
increased somewhat over the years. 
tut they added that other acts, such 
as fighting between individuals, have 
actually dropped off. 

Teachers in the larger cities re- 
ported twice as many trouble-makers 
as did instructors in smaller commu- 
nities. jut many of the teachers 
everywhere said that very few of their 
pupils are “really bad.” 

A majority of the teachers—75 per 
cent—said that teachers ought to be 
allowed to spank younger students 
when necessary. According to the sur- 
vey, less than half of the schools now 
permit spanking. 


Practice Alert 


Next Friday, July 20, many cities 
across the nation will take part in a 
make-believe atomic and hydrogen 
bomb attack. At a signal, thousands 
of Americans will run for cover in 76 
“target” areas. In some communities, 
trial mass evacuations of inhabitants 
will be carried out. 

For the first time in such a civil de- 
fense exercise, the nation’s commercial 
radio and television stations will be 
affected, Telecasts will go off the air 
entirely for a brief time, and radio 
stations will devote some broadcast 
time to emergency civil defense bulle- 
tins, 


Get Out the Vote 


Soon you are likely to see colorful 
posters in store windows and other 
places in your community. They will 
carry this important message: “Vote 
as you think, but Vote November 6.” 

The posters will be distributed by 
the nation’s 4,100,000 Cub Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Explorers, and adult leaders, 
as part of a get-out-the-vote drive. 
The drive is sponsored jointly by 
America’s scouting movement and the 
Freedoms Foundation of Valley Forge. 

The Scouts will also remind Ameri- 
cans everywhere that they must regis- 
ter as voters to be eligible to cast bal- 
lots on election day. In some states, 
the deadline for voter registration 
Find out 
when registrations are held in your 


comes early in September. 


state and encourage friends and rela- 
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NITED PRESS 


COLOMBIA'S armed forces gather in the capital’s historic Plaza Bolivar to take 
an oath of allegiance to defend the government and liberty of Colombians 


tives to register as soon as possible. 

Just before election day, the Scouts 
and their leaders will distribute mil- 
lions of Liberty Bell doorknob hang- 
ers throughout the nation. These 
hangers will read: “Heed youth’s call. 
Vote as you think, but vote November 
6. Use your freedom to vote.” 

In their first effort of this kind in 
1952, the Scouts distributed more than 
1,000,000 posters and close to 30,000,- 
000 Liberty Bell doorknob hangers 
asking people to take part in elections. 
The Scouts plan to conduct an even 
greater get-out-the-vote drive this 
year. 


Eisenhower vs. Stevenson 

According to surveys made by news- 
men across the nation, a majority of 
Republican and Democratic leaders 
now believe that they know who will 
be the Presidential candidates in this 
fall’s elections. They think it will be 
a contest between Dwight Eisenhower 
and Adlai Stevenson, just as it was in 
1952. 


UNITED PRESS 


EGYPT WANTS West Germany to return this 3,000-year-old bust of an Egyptian 
queen which was found in 1912. The West Germans have just recently removed 
the relic from its World War II hiding place. 


President Eisenhower, of course, is 
assured of his party’s nomination as 
candidate. He is certain to be the 
GOP standard-bearer unless health 
reasons make him decide not to run 
again. 

On the Democratic side, Adlai 
Stevenson, the party’s 1952 Presiden- 
tial candidate, is said to be certain of 
between 500 and 600 delegate-votes 
for the nomination. A total of at least 
6864 votes is needed to win the 
party’s prize. Most Democratic lead- 
ers, according to the newsmen, feel 
that Stevenson can win the necessary 
additional delegate-votes to secure the 
nomination. 

But the supporters of New York’s 
Governor Averell Harriman believe 
that the New Yorker has a good 
chance of beating Stevenson for the 
party’s candidacy. Backers of Estes 
Kefauver and other candidates also 
feel that their men can win the Demo- 
cratic nomination. They say that it 
is still too early to assume that Steven- 
son is certain to win the nomination 
again, 


Connecticut Safety Plan 


Connecticut isn’t pulling any 
punches when dealing with auto speed- 
ers, who, according to safety officials, 
are responsible for a large percentage 
of our highway deaths. Since the be- 
ginning of the year, the Nutmeg State 
has had a rule under which the 
driver’s license of any motorist con- 
victed of speeding is suspended. The 
rule applies to all motorists, whether 
residents of the state or outsiders. 

First offenders lose their licenses 
for 30 days; second offenders for 60 
days; and 3-time speeders are given 
an indefinite suspension. 

Has the Connecticut plan reduced 
auto deaths? “It certainly has,” says 
the state’s chief executive, Governor 
Abraham Ribicoff. He points out that 
there were around 125 auto deaths in 
Connecticut up until the latter part of 
June, 1956, as compared with 146 vic- 
tims during a similar period of time 
last year. 

Meanwhile, deaths on the highways 
reached an all-time high for the nation 
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whole in the first part of this 
During the first 5 months of 


1956, the lives of some 14,720 persons 


as a 


year. 


were snuffed out on the highways. 

A number of other states are now 
for re- 
Ribi- 
coff says that safety officials in states 


studying Connecticut’s plan 


ducing auto deaths. Governor 
scattered over the nation have written 
to him for information about his pro- 
gram. 


How They See Us 


Visitors to the United 
we might expect, are generally much 


States, as 


impressed by our skyscrapers, millions 
of cars, comfortable homes, and other 
evidence of our high standard of liv- 
ing. But these the 
which leave the deepest and most last- 


are not things 
ing impression on them, according to 
the Institute of International 
tion. 

The Institute, which supervises stu- 
dent programs, that 
foreigners are most deeply impressed 


Educa- 


exchange says 
by the way American men and women 
volunteer their own time to help in 
various types of community programs. 
Visitors see this volunteer spirit in 
action in the Chambers of Commerce, 
Parent-Teachers Associations, Boy 
Girl Scouts, neighborhood im- 
provement programs, and hundreds of 
other projects. 

Such 
visitors say, are rare in their home- 


and 


cooperative projects, many 


lands. 


Debate in Canada 


“Unless the current flood of United 
States dollars to 
is slowed down, the Canadian economy 


investment Canada 
will be dominated by American firms.” 
American 


doesn’t 


invest- 
suffi- 


“Canada needs 


ment dollars—she have 


REGISTER AN 


1 Pe 
vote as you 


think - 


cient funds of her own to develop in- 
dustries on a large scale.” 
These are 2 of the different 
that 
Political tension among our northern 


views 
can now be heard in Canada. 
neighbors is mounting steadily over 
the issue of American investments in 
Canada’s economy. 

Debates over this matter reached a 
new high a short time ago when the 
Canadian government of Prime Min- 
ister Louis St. 


troversial 


forced a con- 
through Parlia- 
Under the measure, an Ameri- 
can firm was given a contract to build 


Laurent 
measure 
ment. 


a long natural gas pipeline in western 
Canada. 


Opposition leaders argue that the 
pipeline contract should have been 
given to a Canadian firm. But St. 


Laurent and his supporters insist that 
the American company is best 
equipped to handle the job, and that 
the move is in Canada’s best interests. 

Because of the growing criticism of 
St. Laurent Liberal Party, 
some Canadian observers predict that 


and his 


Parliament may force new elections to 
be held later this early in 
1957. In Canada, national elections 
held whenever the party in 
power is voted down in Parliament on 
an important 
every 


year or 


can be 


least 
The last election took 


issue, or at once 
5 years. 
place in 1953. 

George Drew, leader of the opposi- 
tion Conservative Party, is making an 
all-out effort to force elections soon in 
an effort to oust the Liberals. Ameri- 
can investments in Canada are likely 
to be the number one campaign issue 
in the elections when they take place. 

Meanwhile, the political 
inside Canada over American 


squabbles 
invest 
ments there are not believed to be 
damaging United States-Canadian re 
lations. All that 


the 2 countries are as friendly as ever. 


/ 


evidence indicates 






et 


ms wR 
but VOTE nov. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


and FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 





THE NATION'S Boy Scouts and their leaders already are busy in = Get-Out- 
the-Vote campaign, although the big election isn’t until November (see story) 





mite 


ONE MAN can hold enough uranium 
fuel to do the job that ordinarily would 
be done by 400 tons of coal 


Defense Weapon 


The U. S. Army says that it expects 
to have a new weapon to stop long 
range guided missiles in about 4 years 
By that time, our experts believe, Rus 
sia is likely to have perfected guided 
missiles capable of flying at least half 
way around the globe. 

The Army 
the armed forces are pushing ahead 


and other branches of 


with a new program for developing 
anti-guided missile weapons. They 
hope to ring the entire nation with 


such defense weapons by 1960. 
Meanwhile, we are also going ahead 

with programs to improve our own 

guided missiles. Considerably over a 


billion dollars has been set aside for 
various guided missile projects in the 
current 34'%-billion-dollar defense 


budget 


New Red Mystery 


the vast 
munist empire come reports of trouble 
for the 
outbreak against communist rule took 
Poland 


From all corners of com 


The most violent recent 


teds. 


place in 


some 2 weeks ayo, 
when freedom-loving Poles staged a 
bold uprising against their Red mas- 
ters. The rebellion was crushed by 


Red troops. 

According to a recent news report 
from Yugoslavia, a large member of 
youths in Soviet-dominated Hungary 
they 


regime 


staged demonstrations in which 
their Red 
Similar reports are coming from other 


sharply criticized 


Russian satellites and from the Soviet 
Union itself. 
In addition, communist organiza- 
tions on this side of the Iron Curtain 
have made comments 


Russia’s present leadership. 


critical about 


thing, the western Reds asked Soviet 


leaders why they didn’t step in to halt 


the brutal treatment of the Russian 
people by the late dictator Joseph 
Stalin. 

In the light of these and other 


events, people in the free world are 


asking: Is Moscow losing its grip on 


its satellites and on communist or 


yanizations elsewhere”? 


For one 


answer this 
“The Reds, by attack- 


ing the actions of the late Stalin, have 


Some observers ques- 


tion as follows 


had to relax their former strong-arm 


rule a bit Though this has led t 


some bickering among communists, 
all indications are that Moscow con 
tinues to have a firm grip on Reds 


everywhere. 


“Moscow is trying its best to con 


vince the free countries that commu 
nism is no longer a danger to them 
democrati 


the Red 
But the ultimate goal of communisn 


in the hope of getting 


groups to cooperate with 
world domination.” 

Other people take this view: “The 
Soviet 
at the 
campaign, the Reds have opened the 
trouble themselves. Mos 
cow’s slight relaxation of control over 


still is, as always, 


empire appears to be cracking 


seams In their anti-Stalin 


way to for 
its people has unleashed the spirit of 
freedom which may eventually destroy 
the communist dictatorship. 

the 
people 


“Certainly, all of and 
Red 
staged by 
us to let 


unrest 
bickering 
rule could not 
Moscow to 


our guard.” 


among under 


have been 


encourage down 


Steel Pinch 


Uncle make certain 


that there will be enough 


Sam wants to 
steel avail 
able for our jet planes and other de 
That's shortly 
after the steel strike broke out earlier 


fense weapons. why, 
this month, the federal government i 

sued a temporary order under which 
certain types of steel can be used only 
When all ce 


by defense industries. 


fense needs are met, restrictions on 
the sale of steel will be lifted 

The strike, which idled some 650 
000 steelworkers, has brought about 


layoffs in a number of other industries 


as well. Factories using steel to make 
their products, trucking firms that 
haul items of steel, and numerous 
other industries have felt the pinch 


of the strike, which had not been set 
tled as this paper went to press 
steel 
the strike have already 
of their product 

All steelmakers 
plan to increase the price tags 
final 


Meanwhile, a few small mills 
not affec ted by 
the 


as much as $16 a ton 


boosted price 
on their 


products when a settlement 
made on wage boosts. 
The steel 


pected to raise price tags on autos and 


increase in prices is ex 
other products in which steel is used 
Many that these 


price boosts will help increase living 


- 


observers predict 


costs all along the line. 
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ROTTERDAM was heavily bombed 


German airmen. 


Netherlands 


(Continued from page 1) 


the Caribbean Sea) and Surinam (in 
With 
few territories today, the Dutch are 


northeastern South America). 


prosperous largely as a result of their 
own hard work, 

Battle Against the Sea, Just now, 
the Dutch are planning an exciting 
North Sea, 
As is well known, much of the Neth- 
About half 
in danger of flooding 


new battle against the 


erlands is below sea level, 
the country 18 
vhen big winds whip the sea inland 

The most recent terrible flood was 
1953 


broke under the sea’s pounding 


Dikes and dams 
More 
than 1,800 people died in the storm 
cattle 
and other buildings on farms 


n February 


Thousands of were drowned 
Home 
and in villages were destroyed. 

The Dutch went to work to restore 
They put down 17 
million sandbags and huge concrete 
block Within 10 
months the job was done, The dikes 
vere back in working order, 


the ruined land. 
to kee p out the sea, 
Just repairing the damage wasn’t 


enough, the Dutch felt. 
better protection than they had in the 


They wanted 
past. So a new system of dams is 
planned for the southwest part of the 
country—-where flood danger is great- 
est 

Four big dams will be placed across 
where the 
Scheldt River, branches of the Rhine, 
and other rivers enter the North Sea. 


the southern delta area 


Four smaller dams will be built inland 
to control rivers and give new pro 
tection to The Hague, Rotterdam, and 
other cities. If the plan is carried 
out, the Dutch hope they will have 
won a final victory against the sea 
It has 


hundreds of years, 


been a dangerous enemy for 


While they plan to prevent new 
floods, the Dutch are busy on another 


big task. 
land. 


They are making new 
They are doing so by draining 
water from parts of Lake Ysel—which 
stretches northward from the city of 
Amsterdam. 

the Zuider 
Zee—and was a branch of the North 
Sea. A dam 20 miles long was thrown 
across the Zuider Zee’s path into the 
North Sea in 1932. Rivers flowed into 
the closed sea, and rain water dropped 
into it. In time, the salty sea water 
was gone, The Dutch had a fresh- 
water lake—-Lake Ysel. 

Some land was made from the lake 
in the 1930’s. The Dutch now are 
working on two new lands (Numbers 
1 and 2 on the map). Number 1 al- 
ready has a small village of 150 people. 

After Numbers 1 and 2 are finished, 
work will start on 3. The 8 lands to- 
gether will add 840 square miles to 
the nation’s area—and may be home to 
more than 50,000 people. 

Crowded Land. The Netherlands 
needs the land for her people. Her 
population is more than a fifth greater 
than it was 20 years ago—and it is 
growing by about 130,000 every year. 

The Netherlands is the most densely 
populated country in the world. About 
10% million people live in an area 
one-third the size of Pennsylvania. 
830 people to the 
square mile—more than in any other 
land. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
The Hague (seat of government) all 
contain more than 500,000 people. 

Most people earn their living in 
business or as factory workers. In- 
dustrial production has doubled since 
the end of World War Il. It now ac- 
counts for half of the nation’s income 
and three fifths of its exports. 


The lake was once a sea 


There are about 


Many electrical products are made 
in the Netherlands. Among the high- 
grade equipment turned out by the 
Dutch are dynamos, generators, X-ray 
There is a 
thriving chemical industry, too, and 
a wide variety of metal products are 


tubes, and radio sets. 


REEF BLACK STAR 


during World War II, but new construction has almost erased the scars left by 
The new buildings are very modern in styling. 


manufactured. Other products include 
textiles, fine glass, chinaware, and por- 
celain cooking pans. 

The Netherlands ranks high among 
the great shipbuilding nations of the 
world. In 1954, the little country made 
nearly 1 million tons of steel. It is 
a world trading center for goods rang- 
ing from cereals and cotton to coffee 
and diamonds. 

In spite of the fact that industry 
has taken big strides since World War 
II, the farmer still plays an important 
role in the Netherlands. The Dutch 
farms are small, but they are exten- 
sively cultivated. 





Vegetables, fruits, bacon, butter, 
and eggs are sold to other countries. 
In fact, the Netherlands is the world’s 
biggest exporter of dairy products. 
Rich chocolate candy made in this 
country is sold abroad. Sale of flowers 
and bulbs—tulips and hyacinths— 
earns additional money for the people. 

The Dutch mine coal and salt. Pump- 
ing of oil is just beginning. Natural 
gas—recently discovered 
ing as fuel in factories and homes. 


is now serv- 


Living conditions in the Nether- 
lands are favorable. The people have 
good homes and they have a longer 
life expectancy than any other people 
on earth. The average Dutch citizen 
doesn’t have as many luxuries as the 
average American does, but he is well 
supplied with the necessities of life. 

Schools in the Netherlands are 
among the world’s best. Children from 
6 to 15 attend classes. Three-fourths 
of the young people continue school 
after they are 15. 
ness, trade, or agricultural schools. 
Many attend college. 

Democratic Government. The Neth- 
erlands is a staunchly democratic land. 
The ruler is Queen Juliana, but the 
real power of the government is in 
the hands of the cabinet and legisla- 
ture. One house of the legislature is 
chosen by direct popular vote, while 
the other is selected by provincial 
councils. The monarch, who is above 
party strife, stands as a symbol of 
unity for the nation. 


Some go to busi- 


The Dutch say Amsterdam is their 
capital because it is their largest city 
(863,000 population) and their center 
for business and banking. But gov- 
ernment activities are carried on at 
The Hague, a city of nearly 600,000 
people. The Prime Minister and cab- 
inet have offices there. Officially, The 
Hague is the Queen’s residence. So, 
to outsiders, The Hague would seem 
to be the capital. 

The Dutch are cooperating with the 
United States in the defense of West- 
ern Europe. They are building up 
their army and air force. They are 
also working with their neighbors and 
with the United States and Canada 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO).—By Tom HAWKINS 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


NUMBERS 1, 2, and 3 on the map indicate land the Netherlands is reclaiming 


from the sea. 


Part of the work is already complete (see story). 
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News Quiz 











St. Lawrence 


1. Describe the waterway system 
formed by the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River. 

2. So far as navigation is concerned, 
what is the chief aim of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project? 

3. Tell about another major purpose 
of the enterprise. 


4. What part of the St. Lawrence 
project is being handled by the U. S. and 
Canadian national governments, and 
what part is being done by New York 
and Ontario? 


5. Namé several cities that expect to 
become “seaports” when the present sea- 
way job is finished. 

6. What arguments are put forth by 
critics of the seaway? 

7. How do its supporters reply? 

8. To what group of people along the 
St. Lawrence does this project bring an 
immediate hardship? Explain. 


Discussion 


On the whole, do you think the St. 
Lawrence development project will prove 


beneficial to the United States? Why or 
why not? 
The Netherlands 
1. Tell something about the Dutch 


KLM. 
2. How does the 
a colonial power? 
3. Deseribe the Dutch program for 
preventing floods and for making new 
land by draining sections of a lake. 
the Neth- 
population 
lands? 


airline 


Netherlands rank as 


4. How many people live in 
erlands, and how the 
compare with that in othe 


does 


5. In what ways do most of the Dutch 
earn a living? 


6. List some of the Netherlands’ main 
factory and farm products. 


7. Briefly describe living standards in 
the Netherlands. 


8. What kind of government does the 


little European nation have? 

9. How are the Dutch cooperating 
with other lands for defense 
communism? 


against 


Discussion 
Do you think the Netherland mall 
but rich—is a valuable ally to us and 
other free nations? Give reasons for the 


viewpvint you hold. 


Miscellaneous 
1. Why has President Eisenhower 


asked for quick action to improve ou 
system of airways? 


2. How do a large group of teachers, 
recently polled by the National Educa- 
tion Association (NEA), feel about juve 
nile delinquency in the schoo! 

3. In what way are Boy Scouts help 
ing to get out the vote for the Novembe1 
election? 

4. Describe the Connecticut 
make highway travel safer, 
something about results so far. 


plan to 
and tell 


5. What seems to impress foreigners 
most when they visit this country? 


6. When does the U. S. Army 
to have a new weapon to stop 
range guided missiles? 


- 


7. Tell about differing views now be 
ing expressed on the question of whether 
Russia is holding or losing her influence 
over other communist lands. 


8. Briefly describe the island of New 
Guinea. 


expect 


long- 


9. How is time regulated in the United 
States? 


References 


“The St. Lawrence Seaway,” Depart- 
ment of State Bulle tin, Februat y 6, 1956 

“Inland Empire: Detroit-on-the-Sea,” 
Neweweek, March 12, 1956. 

“Cashing in on the Seaway,” Business 
Week, May 12, 1956. Port and 
their problems, with special attention to 
Milwaukee. 
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Nava estnyva 


PART of the transmitter that sends radio time signals from the Naval Observa- 
tory in Washington, D. C. The signals are sent in code and in voice. 


Setting Our Clocks 


wie decides what is the correct 
time? How are the millions 
of watches and clocks in the country 
kept coordinated? 

The official time for the entire 
United States is established at the 
U.S. Naval Observatory in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by means of 4 special clocks. 
One records the correct for the 
whole The kept 
something happens 


time 


nation. others are 


running in case 
to the main timepiece. 

These clocks do not like 
ordinary They are powered by 
small 
jected to constant 
This 
rapidly, 


operate 
ones, 
which are sub 
heat 
makes the crystals 
the motion moves 
clocks. This 


because it is 


quartz crystals 


and pressure 
vibrate very 


the 
type of 


and 
the 


used 


hands of 
clock is 
rate and dependable than any 

These clocks 
thousandth of a second 
by the The 


constantly 


more accu- 
other 
accurate to 
They 


scientists at 


are one- 
are set 
the 
check to make 


are keeping the 


stars. 
Observatory 
certain they correct 
time. 

Aside the 4 W ash- 


ington, the Observatory also has sev 


from clocks in 


eral others at various places through- 
This is in case 
thing should happen to all 4 of 
official clocks. 

How do we get the time from these 
clocks? The 
the exact time at intervals throughout 


out the country. some 


the 


Observatory broadcasts 


the day on radio frequencies set aside 





AUTOMATICALLY, 
a Kansas City, Missouri, bridge stops 
cars with a red light, and—after a toll 
fee is deposited—gives a green go-ahead 
signal 


this machine on 


for its use. Navigators in ships and 
planes, astronomers in all parts of the 
country, and others who 
the time their 


in on these broadcasts. 


must know 


exact for work tune 


Radio stations and telephone com 


panies also get the correct time in 
this way. They then set their clocks 
and pass the time on to the general 
public, 

The Naval Observatory has other 
jobs in addition to keeping the correct 
time for the country For example, 


it determines the exact location of 
the stars and planets. This informa 
tion, like the time, is important to 


astronomers, navigators, and others 

Readers who plan to visit Washing 
ton attend the free 
the U.S. Naval Observatory 


Besides seeing the official clocks, you 


might wish to 


tours of 


will also have a chance to look through 
several large telescopes, weather per 


mitting 


For information, contact the iper 
intendent, U.S. Naval Observator 
Washington 25, D. C. Write early, 


booked up 


for the tours are usually 


veeks in advance 
~ 


A cooling unit, capable of produc 


ing a temperature of about 459 de 
grees below zero Fahrenheit, has 
been developed. This is only a fra 


tion of a degree above “absolute zero,” 
the 


lieved 


lowest which is be 
inside of this 


500 


temperature 
The 


about 


possible, 
refrigerator is deyrees 
colder than that of a regular kitchen 
ice box 

The ability to 
this low 


more closely the make-up of atoms and 


create temperatures 


will enable scientists to study 
molecules. Under normal conditions, 
these tiny particles move very quickly 
Near they 


and are easier to observe 


“absolute zero” 


slow down 


7 


About 90 per cent of the country’s 
glaciers are in the state of Washing 


ton Over 200 square miles of ice 


formations exist in its mountains 
For almost a century prior to 1940, 
these glaciers melted steadily. Sixteen 


years ago, they began holding their 


own. Now they are expanding, some 
times pushing down into nearby val 
leys. One yvlacier has 


foot a 


been advancing 
for the past 5 
jy Victor BLock 


. 
nearly a day 


years. 


Personality 


James Hagerty 


EWSMEN in 


all agree on 





Washington, D. C 


one point: Press 


Secretary James C. Hagerty knows his 


one of them puts it, 


the best 


The reporters agree, too, 


business As 


“Hagerty is press officer in 
the world,” 
that 


secretary 


President Eisenhower's press 


earns every penny of his 


$18,000-a-year salary 


Jim Hagerty does seem to know 


what newsmen for their 


the 


stories 


fact 


need 
and he tries to them 
He's skillful when it 
knowing what it takes to make a good 
news light 1 
rV telecast of an Eisen 
conference 


rive 


just as comes t 


photo, or how much 
needed for a 
hower press 

There's a good reason for Hagerty’ 
talents along this line. He has been 
interested in politics and newspapers 
ever since he was a boy 

Back in 1924, 


when he was only 15, 


Hagerty went to the Democratic na 
tional convention with his father, a 
reporter for The New York Times 
After a while his dad noticed that 


Jim wasn’t in his seat. The reporter 


decided that the boy had become bored 


with the proceedings and had gone 
home 

Later, the older man discovered his 
son in the pressroom-—talking with 


the reporters who covering the 
Now, at 47, 


talking to newsmen 


were 
convention 
still 


with just as 


Haverty is 
apparently 
much zest 


Jim Hagerty has good training for 


his job After he graduated fron 
Columbia University in 1934, he went 
to work for The New York Time 
He stayed with the newspape , 
political reporter, until 1943. In that 
year he became New York Governor! 
Thomas Dewey's press secretat 

In 1952, Dewey loaned Hagert i 
General Kisenhower, who as ther 





JAMES HAGERTY 


campaigning for the Presiden I} 
newsman traveled all over the count 
with candidate Ike Later that 


Eisenhower named Hage rty 


press secretary 
Hagerty’s most important 
ment came at the time of Ih ne 
attack ‘Tell Jim to take over the 
President told his physicias 
few days, Haverty was the 
between the President and the world 
Today, the W nite H ine pit . 
retary is better known to .aime 
than many members of the ¢ 
Stocky, good-natured nd f 
energy, ne nappiest nen ! 
load is heaviest With newsme! 
both frank and honest I 
the President, he is unfailing 
Hayert and nl wife T 
When he has any leisure 


‘ | 


pre ecre if bine 
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WEEKLY DIGEST OF FACT AND OPINION 


(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“Two-Way Tito,” an editorial in the 
Chicago Daily News. 


Marshall Tito, who visited Moscow 
recently, has returned to Belgrade with 
such costly Russian gifts as an airliner 
The flattering 
words of the Soviet leaders must have 


and 2 race horses. 
been sweet to the man who successfully 
defied Stalin. 

Before leaving Moscow, the Yugo- 
slav and Soviet leaders signed state- 
relations between 
their countries and on world problems. 
What they made a lot of 
Americans mad. It might be wiser to 
wait and see just what, if anything, 
the words mean. 


ments on future 


said has 


So far as relations between Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union are con- 
cerned, the Russians, not Tito, did the 
apologizing. Both sides conveniently 
blamed the dead and discredited Stalin. 
But the agreement on improving rela- 
tions between the Russians and Yugo- 
slav communist parties said: 

“ Cooperation should be based 
on complete freedom of will and equal- 
ity, on friendly criticism and. . 


. @Xx- 
change of views. . 

This statement undermines the no- 
tion of a single, dictated party line 
that Russian communism’s 
greatest threat to other peoples. If 
such a manifesto were lived up to, it 


has been 


could signal a new independence for 
the satellite nations. 

The Russo-Yugoslav agreement can 
also be interpreted as a Red bid for 
cooperation by all kinds of socialists 
in “popular fronts” designed to spread 
communism by political rather than 
military means. The “popular front,” 
in which several parties band together, 
has been a favorite tool of the commu- 
nists. They soon take over the direc- 
tion of the merged parties. 

In the statement on world affairs, 
Tito 
UN membership for Red China and 


approved, among other things, 


reunification of Germany on a basis 
that could be interpreted as following 
the Moscow line. 
the 
settled in accordance “with the rights 
will cause him 
real trouble in this country. 


His agreement that 


problem of Formosa should be 


of Communist China” 


But such statements will shock only 


those whose memory is short. Tito 
said the same things a year ago when 
Sulganin and Khrushchev visited him. 

Whatever happened in Moscow, Tito 
still hopes to play both sides of the 
street. The American State Depart- 
ment has announced that it plans con- 
tinued aid to Yugoslavia. It seems 
satisfied that its side of the street has 
not been abandoned. 


“What Kind of Knowledge?” a col- 
umn by John Cauley in the Kansas 
City Star. 


General Alfred Gruenther, the Su- 
preme Allied Commander of NATO 
is not only a brilliant military strat- 
egist, but a wise and stimulating ap.- 
praiser of human behavior. 

tecently, General Gruenther 
questioned by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. The general showed 
that he is disturbed about the lack of 
interest in public affairs among Amer- 
ica’s youth. 

“Recently I spoke at a graduation 
exercise,” the general said. “I asked 
one graduate, ‘What is the population 
of the United States?’ He couldn’t be- 
gin to answer. 


was 


“He is probably a good engineering 
student and he is going to be making 
$425 a month. I am sure he is worth 
$425, but he is not worth it in the 
game in which I am engaged, because 
he did not have the kind of training 
needed to provide leadership in inter- 
national affairs. He had no idea of 
what is required to create the unity 
necessary to make an alliance effective. 

“Neither my early training, nor that 
of most Americans, is directed at pro- 
viding individuals qualified for inter- 
national leadership responsibilities. | 
have been studying for 12 hours a day 
for the last 15 years to make up for 
what I didn’t learn before.” 

General Gruenther went on to cite 
a college graduating class where, out 
of 150 young men, only one was con- 
sidering going into the U. S. Foreign 
Service, and even this lad wasn’t sure. 
what the Foreign 
Service was, but thought he might be 


He was not sure 
interested. 

On further interrogation, the gen- 
eral discovered that no one had been 
to this college to speak to the students 
about such matters, and that the stu- 
with 


dents were unacquainted some 
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YUGOSLAVIA’S TITO seems to be trying to work both sides of the street by 
playing up to both communist Russia and free, democratic nations of the world 


GENERAL GRUENTHER thinks not enough emphasis is placed on citizenship 


of the most acute world problems 


“We Also Need More Teachers of 
Science,” an editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Much 
recently about the shortage of 


has been written and said 
scien 
tists and engineers. There is an even 
more critical shortage of teachers of 
science, 

One explanation, of course, is that 
industrial firms are now offering 
tarting sal 
the highest 


salary they could ever expect to earn 


young science graduates 


aries twice as high as 


in teaching. Teaching salaries can 
not be completely competitive with in 
but surely we should value our 

sufficiently to 


ducements 


dustry, 
survival make the in 
more attractive than they 
are now. 

Another important factor is the at 
titude of Selective 
sclentists. At 
quirements for recruits are 
but the official attitude is similar to 
that of the Michigan draft 


which recommended deferring an out 


Service toward 


young present the re- 


not great, 
board 
standing science student for 4 years 


but added that “he should be 
to submit himself for military service 


willing 


at the completion of his fourth aca 


demic year.” In other words, just 
when promising scientists become es- 
sential in their jobs, they are expected 
to take 2 years out in close-order drill 
and allied subjects. 

The such inhibi- 
tions. During the battle of Stalingrad 


in World War II, when the very 


ence of Russia 


U.S.S.R. has no 
exist- 
was at stake, not a sin- 
gle scientist of any drafted 


age was 
for military service! 
What is the answer? 


itive order could lay it on the 


For one thing, 
an exer 
line that no promising scientists work 
ing on an essential project, or a 

notch student in the 
should be drafted. For another, our 
rich foundations could finance 


scientific field, 


nation- 


wide aptitude tests and scholarships 
But 
very little is likely to be done by any- 
intil the suffi- 
ciently aware of the urgency of the 
problem and is determined to solve it 


for promising science students. 


body public becomes 


“Iceland's Disaffection,”” an _ edi- 
torial in The Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 


month should 
be a reminder of the great difficulty of 


Iceland’s election last 


attaining security through an alliance 
In 1949 Iceland the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and in 1951 she felt 
sufficiently authorize the 
construction of a great NATO air base 
the 
Iceland as well as 
this 
000,000 on that base. 
Now the 
voted for 
States to 
that 
complete withdrawal may not be de- 
the indoubtedly 


the cause of security 


agreed t 
insecure to 
interest of 


the 


pent 


at Keflavik. In pro 
United 


$150, 


tecting 
States, country has 
Iceland have 
the United 


armed forces 


people of 
who 


withdraw its 


men want 


from country Even though a 


manded, vote |} 
blow to 

The United States will withdraw its 
Iceland if it i 


would be, 


from 
The 


ever, to leave 


troops 
quested. result 
Iceland dange rously e 
the 
difficult to 
Icelanders 


world less 


that 


posed and all of free 
secure It believe 
free their 


test against the American base to 


will carry pro 
tne 
extent of destroying the only means of 
defense they have. 


The 


States and Britain have 


that the United 
taken Iceland 


the Soviet 


incident shows 
too much for granted while 
Union has 


The need now is 


wooing her ardently 


been 
for tightening of 
cultural and economic ties 
NATO well as the po- 
litical military ties. It is up to 
the United States to find out 
of Iceland’s 
over the operation of a NATO base on 


4 


among the 
countries, a 
and 
in detail 
dissatisfaction 


the causes 


shores, and, so far as possible, to 


remove th¢ 





